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ABSTRACT 

The educational system should create conditions in 
which the teacher undertakes research in the classroom and then 
shares results which will be used in improving teaching and for 
teacher self-renewal. The advantages are that: (1) the teacher 
becomes more knowledgeable about a situation, more able to defend his 
or her pedagogic actions, and perhaps more influential in higher 
level decision making; and (2) the connection between pure and 
applied research is strengthened. In English for special purposes, 
useful teacher research could focus on the interaction between 
teacher, student, and materials. Research undertaken in this context 
could prove to be more useful in the classroom than pure research 
undertaken without teacher involvement. (MSE) 
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Introduction. 



I should like in thia article to discuss what I regard aa three fairly 
■ajor problems in SLT and suggest a means by which ve nay help to solve 
them, the problemc are interrelated and I think general to most SLT 
(and indeed education*) Contexts. I hare deliberately specified il/p 
rather than ESP because I do not wish to start staking too early on what 
nay be unnecessary distinctions between EXT and ESP, though given the 
context in which this paper is being written + , I shall be using a number 
of examples end illustrations from ESP situations* The three problems 
I want to talk aboux. are firstly the relatively powerless recipient role 
of the teacher in the educational planning process, secondly, the gap 
between much research end what actually happens in classrooms, and thirdly 
the paucity of evaluation studies in EJ/T and'^bp* My solution 
involves a fundamental extension of the teacher's role in the classroom 
and outside it, from one of participant in the classroou (ie the 'normal' 
role of the teacher) to that of active researcher in the teaching and 
learning process. 

* This is an updated and extended version of a talk given at the 1982 

National ESP Conference in Vitoria, Brazil. 
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The first problem. 

I have outlined elsewhere (Kennedy 1982) a rough hierarchy of planning 
decisions concerning language, moving from those taken by governments 
(the highest level), to those' taken by Ministries, by regional 
authorities, educational establishments, departments, and finally 
(the lowest level), to those taken in -the classroom by teachers* (There 
is by the way no cense of a value Judgment attached to my use of the 
terms 'high' and 'low* levels in this context - I refer simply to 
sequential sty^s in an orthodox top to bottom process of planning*) 
The point I want to make here is that by the time the chain of decision- 
making reaches the teacher, a large numoer of important decisions have 
been taken and implemented normally without any consultation, even though 
those decisions will crucially effect what he does in the classroom. 
Koreover, the expectation on "the part of decision-makers further up the 
hierarchy that the teacher should provide any feedback on the 
consequences of those decisions is low* 

Similar conclusions can be drawn from Tollef son's 0981) table below 
illustrating the connections between the 'high 1 and 'low' levels in the 
language planning process. 
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Language Situation Variables 

. I 

Kaero-policy Goals 



Maoro-implementation Decisions 

I 
I 

Micro-policy goals 



Hicro^implementetion Decisions 



Input Tariabltt ' Learaej? . Learning Learned 

Tariabit a variablrfs yarl abl es 



The table illuetratee policy goals and their implementation resulting 
from a particular language situation. Tolls f son at tempt e to describe tht 
effect policy decisions Kara on certain acquisition variable* such as 
input (eg what language to teach), the learner (eg motivation), learning 
(eg factors in t he : curriculum) t and content (eg what is actvally learnt,) 
. Links' between the different lsvela may J^eak d^m so tha'x for example 
syllabi may be produced and materials designed higher up the system with 
little reference to the ultimate source of implementation, the teacher. 
Little interest may be shown once the materials have been taught, except 
perhaps at the general level of lumbers of etudents passing or failing 
norm-refe'.enced achievement tests, for which the teacher is held 
accountable, despite the fact, as I hope I have demonstrated, that, 
many of the decisions influencing the pass rate may have been taken 
outside the classroom by someone other than the teacher. A general 
picture emerges then of the teacher as recipient of resources, 
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implementing higher~level deoioiona and only making deoiaione himself t 
within the" hierarchy, in tha 'low-level' olaaeroom. in tha a rata of 
aethoda and technique. (I do not wish to auggeat tha teacher's rola ia 
therefore a sinple one; it ia of course cosplex aa anyone who aets out to 
describe what happena in olassrooms f inda. ) 

In ESP I recognise the altuation in which the teacher ia presented with 
aateriala to teach nay not alwaya exist and many teachers will design their 
.own Material a. Indeed Swales ( I 3B0) has pointed out tiers may^even be a 
professional rather than a atriotly pedagogic pressure to' nroouce 
aateriala sren though they nay not be "necessary* To hare designed his 
own mate rial a be o ones an indispensable part of the teaoher'a" 
'qualifications 4 . Swales points-out that this has led Wo duplication and ' 
the neglect of fundamental areas of S3P research. But I think: there nay 
be other reasons why the ESP teacher designs his own materials* The ESP 
programme has probably been initiated by someone higher in the hierarchy, 
either at Ministerial or Faculty level, probably with no thought haring 
been -given to the 'provision of- materials. The ESP teacher may then ask 
for materials, but there is unlikely to be a budget specifically- Tor thla 
purpose, and in any case dffloe procedures and/or exchange regulations 
make ordering a time-consuming and slow process* The teacher ia left to 
his own devices to manage as beat as he can* So his reaction say be 
- to -write materials ». but by default* because it is the only solution to 
. his problem* I do not want to paint too black a picture hare. Some might 
aay that the teacher who has the freedom to design his own materials with 
no interference from a central authority is fortunate indeed* Tha point I 
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am -'fckjnc is that this freedom has not been consciously ^ranted nor is 
it an option the teacher has chosen. It is a consequence of his being at 
the bof.om of the decision-makinp hierarchy. Nor can the teacher take 
advance of this freedom, since the sane people who have unwittingly 
beSvOwed it on him. have probably not provided him with any training for * 
the task of materials design. C'.any non-native speaker ET>P teachers come 
to the job after a University di»gree in English literature with minimal, 
if any, language training.^ 

Cases exist of course, especially in the context of overseas aid, where 
projects are set up to produce materials for a specific situation, and it 
might be thouj.nt that teachers could play a major role. But such projects 
are invariably initiated by 'outsiders', not the local teacher, and he 
tends once a^ain to remain ir a recipient role and generally play a minor 
part in what often becomes a major research undertaking. I am not 
decrying the various materials projects tnat have taken or are talcing place. 
*any nave been excellent examples of applied linguistics in action, and 
thev have increased our knowledge of ESP project management and design 
and produced innovative and much-needed materials. I am thinking 
particularly of the Reading and Thinking Q979) and Skills for 
learning (I960 ) series. It 7*ay indeed be that such materials projects 
and nat .-rials are neces ;ary and useful to give a 'boost* to an ESP unit 
locally, (though I would be interested to see an evaluation some years 
after the project), and they certainly have a valuable function in a more 
.nt*rrat 1 cnal context of focussing current applied linguistic research 
a-' D<;*nin<r alone ELT and TS? development. Sut tney tend to be high 
orcii^e projects, often funded by agencies who want a return on the 
.rvect-nent, trev draw on hirhly qualified expatriate expertise, and they 
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have the clear objective of producing a book of materiale which bat 
eventually be marketed internationally. Such project* ere complex and 
high-risk operations, and in the proceee, tha local teacher, tha 
'insider' seems to get lost. The problem has baan recognised and a 
wall-managed project can achiere a degree of local teacher involvement 
(Sinclair However, I would argua that the nature and objectives of 

ouch projects work against teacher involvement which ouly takee place 
at best in a ninor way, and at worst cosaetioi^lly. . 8oae other process 
needs to be put into operation if our objective of teacher involvement 
la to b* achieve'' . 

To summarise this exage of the argument, the table below from Dev4s^(l98o) 
helps to highlight problem and begins -to indicate a means of solving 
it. The table was originally designed for use in evaluation studies, but 
it is useful for the present purpose of illuminating the teacher's role 
in curriculum development and materials design* 



QUE3TI0K3 1X3IIER3 OOTSIBXRS XXSHJXRS/ 

OUTSIDERS 



Who initiates the 

programme/project? AD C 



Vho ovrvo it7 B B H 

Who does it? C ? I 

(the letters in the table are for ease of reference only). 

'Insiders' in this context are teachers in an institution} 'outsiders' all 
others* It is my argument that in the cams of most projects in ELT and 
ESP, 'outsiders' initiate, own, and 'do 1 the project (categories D,E,F'). 
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The ideal is represented by categories A. B. and C. with teachers 
initietlng. owning, and •doing 1 the project. In aost cases of course, 
it wfll be necessary to operate an lnteraediate stage of co-operation 
between outsiders and Insiders. with each acknowledging they have skills 
that can help the other. Many variations are possible and there will be 
areas of overlap, but the categorisation serves as a useful, indicator of 
d«gree of involveaent of Insiders and outsiders. Thr argument tn this 
section of tho paper Is that the acre situations are classified as DHF, 
the sore powerless a *eacher will be. and the aore therefore we need to 
find ways tD alter the situation to approach an ABC, or at least a GHI 
situation. 



The second problea. 



low let ao turn to the second problea which }roi will reneaber was the 
gap between linguistic research and classroom practice. One aspect of 
this second problea is closely associated with the first since auch 
linguistic research treats the teacher as recipient rather than 
participant and presents findings or a ' take-it-or-leave-if basis. The 
situation is being reaedled with a nuaber of publishers producing 
handbooks for the teacher which integrate the results of research and 
present thea in a fora acceptable to teachers. However the baste 
problem reaalns. Kuch research cannot be applied directly or needs 
considerable knowledge and expertise to be reforaulated so that it can. 
One of the reasons for this of course is that acadeaics have different 
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aims and purposes from those that might at first eight interest the 
teacher In addition, academics write for thoir academic peers, often 
publish in Journals not normally access, ible to teachers, and a*sume 
considerable shared knowledge on the part of the teacher. Another 
reason may be the particular tension in applied linguistics between 
pedagogy and content (Stern I98P. not shared to the same extent by 
other subjects, where subject content and subject pedagogy tend to be 
divided. Thus, in history or science, two different groups of 
researchers are responsible for content and pedagogy respectively, with 
the teacher-training function primarily concerned with pedagogy rc',her 
than pure research. Is BLT, certainly in Britain, the case is 
different, with many departments responsible both for language pedagogy 
and content research into language. ThiL system of course has many 
advantages but it can lead to theoretical research presented to teachers 
who feel the need for more pedagogic-based investigations. Krashen 1 198?) 

has recognised the problem and has proposed a 3-way approach which 
would allow a teacher role in research. 

theory > research < •> ideas a intuitions 

(frorr 'ne teacher) 

language teaching practice 

However, this procedure seems to recognise the teacher' 6 experience a6 a 
practitioner, not as a potential participant in research - Le Swill 
stand* outside it * but at least Krashen ba6 formally introduced 
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a feedback role for tbe teacher. 



Two4robleas bave i.ow been stated, tbe systen tends to produce powerless 
teacbers who bave to accept higher-level decisions ratber than influence 
then, and wbo are passive recipients and indeed sometimes objects of 
research wbicb can be of a distancing, theoretical nature. Ve need a 
seans of Baking tbe teacher Bore powerful and of creating a two-way flow 
to foster greater communication between researcher and teacher. 

The third problea. 

low let ae turn to the third problem, concerning evaluation I have 

t 

singled this out because (a) it is a fundasertal but neglected are^ of 
ELT, and (b> it s an area in which teachers can play an effective 
research role, thereby contributing to a solution of the first and 
second probleas I have already discussed. 

Tbe li'.eiaUrc *n ELT is sadly lacking in reported evaluation studies, 
particularly surprising in ESP contexts, where clients may be committing 
large subs to trrining. In the case of ELT projects, this aay be the 
problem, already aentioned, of materials production becoming an end in 
itself. The end product (a 'book' of aaterials) is the evaluation of a 
project's success, and once the course i6 produced and perhaps published 
internationally the project Is deeaed successful It is not felt 
necessary, for exaaple. to return to the scene and evaluate how the 
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course is being taught, what problems are being experienced, and whet 
changes aight be made to materials, once produced the materials tend to 
fossilise This is often a case of lack of finance. Few sponsors are 
willing to coaait funds to evaluation once the project has 'finished' 
This disinterest in evaluation is also apparent In stall- mcale 
prot*ct6 Reports on materials and methodology often conclude with 
general statements about success , but he focus of such reports !s 
rarely on evaluation, and much aore on the genesis and description of 
materials Little hard evidence i6 produced to substantiate the claims 
that are aade, and there i6 a distinct preference for reporting success 
rather than failure, despite the fact that we could learn as auch froa a 

JL. 

study o f the latter as froa the former Kore rigorous evaluation 
studies would help to reaedy these probleas Soa? evaluation .^oorts do 
exist (eg Kackay , Bachtan I98?. but these concern for the aost 

part large-scale evaluations in which the teacher, amongst others, is 
being evaluated by outsiders There Is. as I have already said, a need 
for such stu^'es. but the argument I wish to put forward here is that 
there should be auch aore ' insider' evaluation by the teacher himself 

Ve have now isolated three probleas - the recipient role of the teacher, 
the lack 0/ 'fit' between auch theory and practice, with a resultant 
lack of contact between researcher and teacher, and a lack of evaluation 
studies Ky proposal for a possible solution, or at least an4a6ing of 
the problea, concerns the role of the teacher as action researcher and 
e^aluator 
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II 



Teacher as action researcner and evaluator. 



I want to suggest that we should create conditions whereby the teacher * 
biasejf undertake* research in his classroom which can feedback into h's 
own teaching and so create the possibility for self-renewal so important 
for teaching. This is the not unfamiliar notion at least in educational 
circles of ection research (Rudduck and Hopkins 1985). If we were to 
try tc apply this approach to ELT, a uumber of the problems outlined 
above might be alleviated. Firstly, by undertaking research, the 
teacher should become more knowled 5 eable about his situation, more able 
to defend his pedagogic actions, and perhaps nore influential in higher- 
level decision-making. Secondly, the connection between pure and 
applied research should b* strengthened. Sinclair (1978) draws the 
distinction between on-line and off-line research. Off-line reseaich is 
largely pure research and not necessarily linked to classrooms, which is 
both Its strength and its weakness, it demands considrable time and 
expertise and will continue to be done by outsiders. It is of vtal 
iaportance this type of research continoes as only that way can the very 
basic theoretical problems m BLT/ESP be solved. Th« teacher (given his 
work situation) is more likely to be able and willing to conduct on-line 
research more clcsely associated with the classroom and tat link between 
theory and practice W J 1 1 be more explicit The teacher brings 
aany^dvantages to this typ: of research, be probably shares the 
students' mother tongue and he knows inticately the teaching context and 
his learners. 
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How where in the learning process aight the teacher contribute? ESP in 
particular has to a large extent been concerned with input-output 
studies. TLus a course has stated objectives and the product (language 
perforaance) is neasured against these objectives. Increasingly, 
attention is being turned to the process of learning and teaching, 
crudely to what happens between the input and the output (Long 1984 >. 
the interaction between teacher, student an d materials. It is in this 
area especially that the teacher can undertake research which can feed 
back into his own teaching and the learning of his students. 

Let ae give three exaaples of the sort of research I aean. (I shall 
not go into the details of the research findings since I aa more 
interested In this paper in the t,pe of activity the research 
represents ) 

In the first exaaple the researchers (Cohen et al 1979) wanted to find 
out what reading problems their students were experiencing across a wid- 
variety of subject texts, including history, biology and political 
science The research group, coaposed of both teachers and researchers, 
adopted a straightforward methodology, asking students to underline 
words with which they were having difficulty, and setting coaprehension 
questions designed to test interpretation of the texts used. 
Afterwards. studeDts were interviewed (in their Ll> and the discussions 
tape-recorded for later analysis. As a result, the tean was able to 
identify student difficulties in graaaar and vocabulary and also point 
out differences between native and non-native readers of English 
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A second piece of research, although 'academic* in that *t formed the 
basis of a thesis, illustrates the t>pe of research that teachers could 
usefully undertake. This is tre now well-known research by Hosenfeld 
(1977) who coapared the reading strategies of good and bad readers. She 1 
found that good readers tended to keep the meaning of a text in aind as 
they read, processed large chunks and skipped uniaportant words, while 
bad readers adopted reverse strategies. Her methodology was to get 
leaders to talk about their reading and their processing of the text as 
they read. 

My third exaaple is the description of an atteapt to introduce a aore 
coaaunicative approach to students used to a fairly traditional teacher- 
centred aetbodology ( Hutchinson and Klepac 1982 >• The aethodology 
involved group work and learner presentations . After evaluation of the 

r 

method by aeans of questionnaire, observation and discussion with the 
students, the writers caae to the conclusion that the innovation had 
failed to be accepted by the learners, a failure attributed in part at 
least to the influences of the existing cultural norms with which the 
method conflicted. 

The three examples together illustrate a number of points relevant to 
the concept of teacher as action researcher and evaluator. They all 
represent exaaples of qualitative research that in many w a ys is aore 
feasible for a teacher to carry out: the 'case 6tudy' approach whereby 
individuals rather than large groups are selected for investigation 
utili ses the teacher* 6 intimate knowledge of his class All three 
studies also involved the student directly i.. the research This is a 
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delicate area in which again the teacher's relationship with his class 
and his knowledge of their cjlture and language becones inportant Two 
of the studies also involved the teacher directly in the research with 
the help of an outside collaborator, and they were all concerned to a 
greater or lesser extent with the process of learning, with what happens 
between the input and the output. In addition, although only the third 
example was intended as an evaluation of teaching, the renaining two 
instances could have been used in evaluation studies. Thus, the first 
case could have been used in naterials evaluation to see what problems 
were occurring; the second, to see how students atteapted to overcone 
difficulties. The third exanple, as we have seen, was set up as an 
evaluation, the results of which would be fed back to provide the basis 
for a more successful sti ategy for change 

Conclusion. 

I hope I have illustrated in this paper why teachers should begin to 
involve themselves and their students in action research and the role 
that evaluation sight play in this type of activity I have left nany 
issues untouched Kore needs to be said on how to get teachers involved 
In actio research and the problems that can occur while engaged in it 
These aspects nust await another occasion 
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